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Abstract 


The purpose of this study was to identify the types of peer scaffolding used by Thai EFL students while 
completing reading activities. Pre-test, post-test and reading test procedures were implemented to measure the 
impact of peer scaffolding on students’ reading comprehension. The peer scaffolding checklist was employed to 
identify the types of peer scaffolding the EFL students used in the reading classroom. This study found that the 
EFL students gained higher post-test mean scores after engaging in reading activities along with peer scaffolding 
strategies. The beginner and elementary EFL students mostly used procedural assistance, whereas the 
intermediate EFL students frequently used sharing and questing as peer scaffolding. These findings may provide 
sociocultural theoretical and pedagogical implications for EFL teachers when supporting peer scaffolding and 
assisting EFL students to develop reading comprehension. 
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1. Introduction 


Reading is an important skill for learners since they have to read messages or texts in their daily life. Reading 
comprehension skills in English are particularly considered essential in most curriculum frameworks (Demissie, 
2018, p. 2). In an educational context, learners are expected to engage in reading activities as part of the learning 
process. This includes reading and interpreting texts to meet the learning goals (Grabe, 2009). Learners often 
have to read texts in both their first language (L1) and second language (L2). Learning to read English as a 
second language can enhance learners “to develop their English L2 abilities to the point at which advanced 
academic curricular goals can be achieved” (Grabe, 2009, p. 6). According to Kivi and colleagues (2021, p. 
1031), L2 reading ability is already a requirement as English use becomes more prevalent, not only as a 
universal language but also as the language of science, technology, and advanced studies. In addition, Zarai and 
Alipour (2019) assert that because English is used as a medium for interaction all around the world, the ability to 
read in English is crucial as it is a skill that can assist learners to achieve their personal and occupational needs. 
Therefore, reading ability is important to help learners to achieve in both schools and the workplaces (Ardeshiri, 
2019). 


However, reading has been identified as a problematic issue for learners who use English as a foreign language 
(EFL) because they seldom read English outside of the classroom. In an EFL reading classroom, Rawengwan 
and Yawiloeng (2020) mentioned that Thai EFL learners tended to be passive learners and avoided to interact 
with their teacher or peers, consequently these EFL learners gained less reading comprehension. Regarding this 
pedagogical issue, problems with reading comprehension experienced by learners may be due to the 
inappropriate teaching of reading comprehension such as repeating reading without well-prepared teaching and 
learning activities, and lacking background knowledge of the topic (Muna, 2018). In addition, the ineffective use 
of reading strategies is assumed to be related to low reading comprehension among learners (Buli, Basizew & 
Abdisa, 2017). Indeed, a widespread problem in the EFL context is that learners faced with obstacles to 
understanding English texts may delay the development of their reading comprehension (Karimi & Jalilvand, 
2014). 


One way to overcome reading problems is through the use of scaffolding strategies. Scaffolding is as an effective 
teaching and learning strategy that can enhance learners to learn within a supportive learning environment. In a 
learning context, scaffolding is “a special kind of help that assists learners in moving toward new skills, concepts, 
or levels of understanding” (Gibbons, 2015, p. 16). In other words, scaffolding is used to provide learners with 
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the necessary assistance to enable them “to accomplish tasks and development understandings that they would 
not be able to manage on their own” (Hammond & Gibbons, 2005, p. 9). Thus, after gaining assistance from the 
teacher, the learner will be able to engage in the learning tasks independently (Gibbons, 2015). 


Recent studies have paid increasing attention to methods of scaffolding reading comprehension skills (e.g. 
Ardeshiri, 2019; Buli et al., 2017; Salem, 2017; Smit, Grift, Bot, & Jansen, 2017; Yusuk, 2018; Zarei & Alipour, 
2019). For example, Yusuk (2018) reported that scaffolding techniques can enhance Thai EFL students’ reading 
comprehension by supporting them to draw on prior knowledge and create new information. Moreover, Zarei 
and Alipour (2019) examined the effects of scaffolding techniques (peer scaffolding, distributed scaffolding, and 
reciprocal scaffolding) on L2 reading comprehension. The researchers found that scaffolding techniques along 
with multimodal materials can facilitate the development of EFL learners’ reading comprehension. Recently, 
Mezek and colleagues (2021) examined the effects of scaffolding on L2 academic reading by focusing on the 
task and feedback, they found that instructional scaffolding and teacher feedback were linked to the 
self-regulation behaviors of students. 


To date, there has been less research evidence identifying the types of peer scaffolding that occur when EFL 
students engage in EFL reading activities with peers. Therefore, the aim of this study is to identify the types of 
peer scaffolding used by Thai EFL students and to investigate different types of peer scaffolding used by 
students with different levels of English prior knowledge. 


2. Literature Review 
2.1 Scaffolding from a Sociocultural Perspective 


Definitions of Scaffolding in Sociocultural Contexts — From a sociocultural perspective of teaching and learning, 
scaffolding is described as the provision of particular forms of support to learners during interactions with 
parents, teachers, and other mentors to facilitate the development of new skills, concepts, or levels of 
understanding (Maybin et al., 1992). According to Wood, Bruner and Ross (1976), scaffolding “enables a child 
or novice to solve a problem, carry out a task or achieve a goal which would be beyond his unassisted efforts” (p. 
90). Educators and researchers further developed and refined the concept of scaffolding in educational contexts 
to view it as the “ability to capture the role of the ‘expert’, or more knowledgeable other (typically the teacher)” 
(Hammond & Gibbons, 2005, p. 10). In addition, Michell and Sharpe (2005) highlighted that “instructional 
scaffolding involves teachers in making conscious and subconscious decision about the support they think 
learners require to accomplish” (pp. 54-55). From a sociocultural learning perspective, scaffolding thus supports 
the premise that students gain opportunities to learn from others (e.g., experts and more knowledgeable people) 
and may, in turn, be used by teachers as a guideline to the provision of explicit teaching and learning strategies 
to assist learners. 


Scaffolding in the Zone of Proximal Development (ZPD) — the ZPD refers to “What an individual can accomplish 
when working in collaboration with others versus what he or she could have accomplished without 
collaborations with others (Zuengler & Miller, 2006, p. 39, as cited in Reza & Mahmood, 2013, p. 68). When 
learning in a social context, scaffolding may occur within the ZPD; that is, the learner receives assistance from 
others to achieve at a level that he or she would not have been able to achieve alone (Walqui, 2006). In this sense, 
learners can acquire knowledge and skills by scaffolding sources available in the ZPD while being assisted by an 
expert, collaborating with peers, assisting a lower-level learner, or while working independently (Talley, 2014; 
Walqui, 2006). In the same way, Van de Pol, Mercer and Voman (2019) elaborated on the premise of 
Vygotsky’s sociocultural theory that scaffolding is the support provided in the ZPD which is “the distance 
between what a learner can do independently and what he or she can do with the help of a more knowledgeable 
other” (p. 208). Thus, learning within the ZPD means leamers received assistance from others and learn together 
with their peers, enabling them to subsequently learn independently without assistance. Teaching and learning in 
the ZPD are therefore important for teachers as they can provide learners with appropriate scaffolds to assist 
them to develop their L2 skills and knowledge in the classroom. 


2.2 Peer Scaffolding 


In the learning context, peer scaffolding is defined as “support provided by peers and guided by a scaffolding 
framework that allows students to meaningfully participate in and gain skill at a task that they could not 
complete unaided” (Belland, 2014, p. 2). In a learning context, peers scaffolding is a form of collaborative 
learning which has advantages in several ways, especially in terms of providing and receiving explanations that 
can help learners engage in deeper cognitive processing, such as clarifying thinking, reorganizing information, 
correcting misconceptions, and developing new understanding (Simeon, 2014 as cited in Chairinkam & 
Yawiloeng, 2021, p. 228). During learning activities, learners have different abilities and can assist their peers to 
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engage in higher-order thinking (Belland, 2014). Engaging in collaborative group work, peer scaffolding plays 
an important role in the learning context since it is “at times as useful as that provided by the teacher” (Gibbons, 
2015, p. 53). When learning together with peers, “sometimes students have differing abilities and can help each 
other move to higher-order thinking” (Belland, 2014, p. 9). To enhance effective peer scaffolding, the provision 
of peer tutoring opportunities and scaffolding guidance are necessary before engaging in the learning activities 
(Belland, 2014). 


2.3 Types of Peer Scaffolding 


Several peer scaffolding types are essential features that learners use to problem solve while engaging in learning 
activities. In problem-solving activities, peer scaffolding patterns are identified according to three dimensions: 
strategy dimension (maintaining direction, assigning role-talking); content (offering cue, opinion, explanation, 
and feedback); and affection (offering praise, inviting participation) (Park & Jang, 2008). Peer scaffolding 
patterns including demonstration, procedural assistance, validation, and exchanging perspectives are also used to 
resolve learning problems in technology-enhanced classrooms (Kim & Hannafin, 2011a). Moreover, Van de Pol 
et al. (2010) reviewed and synthesized scaffolding literature and distinguished six peer scaffolding methods to 
help complete learning activities: feedback, giving hints, instructing, explaining, modelling, and questioning. 


2.4 Previous Studies 


Previous studies have shown that several types of peer scaffolding may be used to facilitate learning. Shin et al. 
(2020) identified nine types of peer scaffolding during group activities: hinting, demonstrating, explaining, 
confirming, procedural assistance, providing feedback, posting, and clarifying. According to Shin and colleagues, 
high prior knowledge learners mostly used peer scaffolding types; namely, elaborating and posing. Regarding 
the mixed prior knowledge learners, the types of peer scaffolding frequently used were procedural assistance and 
feedback. In addition, the low prior knowledge learners preferred to use peer scaffolding to focus on procedural 
assistance. Shin et al. (2020) suggest instructional designers and teachers support students in their focus on 
quality peer scaffolding by asking critical questions or posing new ideas while engaging in group activities. 
Therefore, this current study is underpinned by the sociocultural theoretical framework for identifying peer 
scaffolding types as adapted from Shin et al. (2020) to scaffold vocabulary learning by students. 


Recent studies have indicated the effects of peer scaffolding on EFL learners’ reading comprehension. For 
example, Safadi and Rababah (2012) investigated the effect of scaffolding instruction on reading comprehension 
development by first-year secondary students. The researchers found that “scaffolded instruction enables 
students to improve their English language reading comprehension and develop proficient reading 
comprehension skills” (Safadi & Rababah, 2012, p. 23). In addition, a study by Demissie (2018) investigated the 
effects of peer scaffolding on reading comprehension among first-year students at a university in Ethiopia. The 
study revealed that the first-year students (as both scaffold deliverers and scaffold receivers) showed greater 
pre-to-post-intervention improvement in reading comprehension and rated the intervention as socially valid. 


A recent study by Kivi and colleagues (2021) investigated the effects of teacher and peer scaffolding on EFL 
learners’ vocabulary learning and reading comprehension. During engaged in the peer-scaffolding group, the 
EFL students had the opportunity to be group leader in order to monitor and help their peers with their reading 
comprehension. The results of this study showed that the peer-scaffolding group gained reading comprehension 
scores higher than the teacher-scaffolding and control groups. Accordingly, the researchers recommended 
collaborative learning environments with peer scaffolding to support learners to correct themselves as well as to 
learn new and problem-solving skills. Importantly, the researchers suggested that a technology-enhanced setting 
should be considered when seeking to scaffold vocabulary learning for students. Recently, Lee (2021) conducted 
a study which focused on scaffolding university students’ epistemic cognition during multimodal 
multiple-document reading. The results of this study revealed that multimodal multiple-document reading can 
served as strategic scaffolds for students to construct a coherent mental representation of the multiple documents 
consisting of diverse viewpoints (p. 9). 


According to the literature review, however, there has been less research evidence generated on peer scaffolding 
types used by learners who have English prior knowledge based on their CEFL level. This study attempts to 
address this gap by investigating the types of peer scaffolding used by learners with different prior knowledge of 
English during EFL reading activities. 
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3. Method 
3.1 Participants 


Thirty-four undergraduate students enrolled in an elective English course at a Thai university participated in this 
study. The sample included 25 males (73.5%) and 9 females (26.5%). Purposive sampling was conducted to 
recruit participants according to convenience and availability. The criterion for section was that the student had 
previously studied three compulsory courses of English. 


Regarding participant demographics, they all spoke Thai as their L1 and English as a foreign language (EFL). 
Although the Thai EFL students had studied English in primary school and high school for 12 years, most had 
low English proficiency levels as shown in their pre-test scores (Table 1). Prior to data collection, all participants 
signed a consent form (initially provided to 34 students) and were informed that they could withdraw their 
participation in the study at any time. The participants engaged in reading activities in an English classroom over 
seven weeks. 


3.2 Instruments 
3.2.1 Pre-Test Examining the Participants’ English Prior Knowledge (CEFR Level) 


The Common European Framework of Reference (CEFR) has three board bands and six levels; that is, level A or 
basic user (Al Breakthrough and A2 Waystage), level B or independent user (B1 Threshold and B2 Vantage), 
and level C or proficient user (C1 Effective operational proficiency and C2 Master) (Council of Europe, 2004). 
As Thai Ministry of Education (MOE) has announced the CEFR as a guideline for English classroom learning 
and teaching management in Thailand (English Language Institute, 2016 as cited in Chartrakul & Damnet, 2021, 
p. 82); therefore, the CEFR test was used to identify the EFL participants’ English prior knowledge level. 


The pre-test was used to identify the Thai EFL students’ prior knowledge of English and to examine whether 
EFL students with different levels of prior knowledge used different peer scaffolding types. The pre-test and 
post-test instruments were identical, adopted from an English Placement test used for EFL students at a 
university in Poland where English is also used as a foreign language. In this present study, the tests were 
conducted to assess the Thai EFL students’ English prior knowledge using scores comparable to the CEFR Level; 
that is, ranges from 0-19 points (Al), 20-35 points (A2), and 36-50 points (B1). The test consisted of 50 
multiple-choice questions to assess vocabulary and grammar. Test validity was assessed by three experts in the 
field of English language teaching. Results from the pre-test on English prior knowledge revealed 24 beginner 
level students (A1), 8 elementary level students (A2), and 2 intermediate level students (B1) as shown in Table 
1. 


Table 1. Pre-test to differentiate the EFL students’ English prior knowledge level 








The participants’ English prior knowledge level Number Percent (%) —_ Pre-test scores (50) 

Min. Max 
Beginner level (A1) 24 70.59 7 19 
Elementary level (A2) 8 23.52 20 30 
Intermediate level (B1) 2 5.89 38 45 
Total 34 100 





3.2.2 Reading Test 


The reading tests were adopted from an intermediate B1 reading contributed by the British Council, the United 
Kingdom’s international organization for cultural relations and educational opportunities. The reading tests (both 
pre-test and post-test) were used to examine the EFL students’ reading comprehension before and after the 
provision of instructional scaffolding and peer scaffolding during the reading activities. Five reading texts from 
the British Council website were selected for the reading activities. The Bl readings were multimodal texts 
presented together with photos, images, and authentic forms of reading texts that students can access in their 
daily lives. In terms of content and structure, the reading texts included a job advertisement, email exchange, 
noticeboard announcement, friendship quiz, and online blog. Three experts were asked to check the validity and 
reliability of the multimodal reading tests prior to their use in the reading activities. In terms of the structure of 
the reading tests, there were 20 multiple choice questions. Each reading comprehension test comprised items to 
help evaluate vocabulary knowledge, ability to recognize main ideas, and inferring. 
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To collect the research data in each session, the pre-test was conducted before the EFL students participated in 
the reading activities. After the students engaged in the reading activities with instructional scaffolding and peer 
scaffolding, the post-test (with the same format as the pre-test) was implemented. The students were allocated 40 
minutes to answer 20 questions in each test. 


3.2.3 Peer Scaffolding Checklist 


The peer scaffolding checklist was utilized to evaluate the types of peer scaffolding used by the EFL students 
during the EFL reading activities. The checklist evaluated 10 types of peer scaffolding: hinting, demonstrating, 
explaining, confirming, procedural assistance, providing feedback, posing, clarifying, sharing, and questioning. 
Five-point Likert scale questions were used in this checklist with the rate meanings of each statement in the 
checklist described according to the following criteria: 4.51 — 5.00 (frequently use), 3.51 — 4.50 (almost every 
time), 2.51 — 3.50 (occasionally), 1.51 — 2.50 (almost never), and 1.00-1.50 (never use). To avoid 
misunderstanding the peer scaffolding checklist in English, the researcher translated the peer scaffolding types 
into the participants’ L1 (Thai). The questionnaire was validated by three experts in the field of EFL teaching. 


3.3 Data Collection 


The Thai EFL students in this study participated in reading activities that included the use of instructional 
scaffolding and peer scaffolding strategies. After signing the consent form, the 50-item pre-test was distributed 
to the EFL students to examine their English prior knowledge level. Then, the EFL students were divided into 
three groups: beginner level, elementary level, and intermediate level according to the pre-test results. 


During the five-week period, teacher scaffolding strategies were offered in order to enhance the Thai EFL 
students’ peer scaffolding competences while aiming to assist their peers to comprehend the reading tasks. 
Teacher scaffolding strategies: namely, feedback, hints, instructing, explaining, modelling and questioning were 
adapted from Van de Pol et al. (2010) and used to assist the learners to understand and develop reading strategies 
during the pre-reading, while reading, and post-reading stages. Before the pre-reading stage, the pre-test was 
administered to the participants to examine their reading comprehension prior to receiving peer scaffolding. 


During the final reading activity, the peer scaffolding checklist was distributed to participants to investigate the 
peer scaffolding types they used while engaging in the reading activities with the teacher and their peers. Lastly, 
the post-test was administered to assess the students’ English knowledge again in order to examine their learning 
development after receiving peer scaffolding. 


3.4 Data Analysis 


Data obtained from the pre-test and post-test instruments, along with the checklist, were analyzed quantitatively. 
SPSS software was used to analyze the mean paired and independent t-test to examine the Thai EFL students’ 
reading comprehension after engaging in the reading activities and the use of peer scaffolding strategies. 
Descriptive statistical analyses were conducted using the SPSS software to identify the peer scaffolding types 
and frequencies. 


4. Results 
4.1 Analysis of Pre-Test and Post-Test 


Table 2 presents descriptive statistics of the pre-test and post-test results regarding the Thai EFL learners’ prior 
knowledge of English before and after they engaged in the reading activities using multimodal texts, teacher 
scaffolding, and peer scaffolding strategies. The 50-item pre-test was administered to 34 students in the first 
week before they participated in the reading activities. The post-test was administered to the students again on 
the sixth week after they engaged in five weeks of reading activities. 


Table 2. Pre-test and post-test results of the students’ knowledge of English 








Test Number Mean Std. Deviation Std. Error Mean Min. (50) Max. (50) 
Pre-test 34 17.971 7.9066 1.3560 7 38 
Post-test 34 23.294 8.2848 1.4208 13 50 





The results in Table 2 show that the Thai EFL students’ post-test scores were higher than their pre-test scores. 
Statistical analysis shows the mean of the pre-test scores was 17.971 (SD = 7.9066). After engaging in the 
English learning activities — which included teacher scaffolding and peer scaffolding — over the five-week period, 
the mean of the post-test scores had increased to 23.294 (SD = 8.2848). When considering the students’ 
minimum and maximum scores, it was found that the minimum and maximum scores of the pre-test and post-test 
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had risen from 7 to 13 and from 38 to 50, respectively. This indicates that peer scaffolding can enhance EFL 
students’ prior knowledge of English by participating in English learning activities with peers. 

4.2 Results from the Pre- and Post-Test for Reading Comprehension 

Table 3 shows the results of the pre-test and post-test related to the EFL students’ reading comprehension. The 
tests were administered before and after the participants received peer scaffolding within the reading activity 
period. Before the reading activities, the EFL students were asked to complete the pre-test without having 
received any peer scaffolding. After receiving instructional scaffolding and peer scaffolding during the reading 
activities, the students were asked to complete the post-test. 


Table 3. Results of the reading comprehension pre-test and post-test 








Sessions Tests N Mean x Std. Deviation 
Reading Session 1 Pre-reading 34 11.676 5.1799 
(Job Advertisements) post-reading 34 18.515 1.7166 
Reading Session 2 Pre-reading 34 13.250 4.4827 
(Email Exchange) —_—_post-reading 34 18.985 1.7688 
Reading Session 3 Pre-reading 34 12.471 3.8631 
(Notice Board) Post-reading 34 16.706 3.3981 
Reading Session 4 Pre-reading 34 14.765 4.2573 
(Friendship Quiz) —_post-reading 34 18.588 1.7472 
Reading Session 5 Pre-reading 34 12.103 2.9408 
(Tips for Students) —_Post-reading 34 18.191 2.2463 





As seen in Table 3, results for the post-tests across the five reading sessions were higher than for the pre-tests. 
After receiving peer scaffolding during the reading activities, the EFL students achieved the highest post-test 
scores (x =18.985, SD = 1.7688) in reading session 2, (Email Exchange) followed by reading session | (x = 
18.515, SD = 1.7166) (Job Advertisements). The lowest post-test score (x = 16.706, SD = 3.3981) achieved by 
the EFL students was in reading session 3 (Notice Board). 


4.3 Peer Scaffolding Types Used while Engaging in EFL Reading Activities 


Table 4 shows the types of peer scaffolding used by the EFL students. After engaging in reading activities five 
times over a five-week period, the EFL students were asked to complete the peer scaffolding checklist in their L1 
(Thai) to indicate the types of peer scaffolding they used while participating in the reading tasks with peers. The 
EFL students spent approximately 20 minutes to complete the checklist after the final reading activity. The peer 
scaffolding types were identified based on the EFL students’ distinct levels of prior knowledge (see Table 4): 
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Table 4. Peer scaffolding types used by the EFL students during the reading activities 








Statements Peer scaffolding types Mean Std. Deviation Frequency of Use 
1. I provide a hint to my peer to enhance their reading Hinting 3.29 938 Almost 
comprehension. every time 

2. I demonstrate sample reading strategies to my peer to Demonstrating 3.38 954 Almost 
enhance their reading comprehension. every time 

3. I explain things in more detail to my peer to assist their Explaining 3.32 912 Almost 
reading comprehension. every time 

4. I confirm that my peer’s answer is understood. Confirming 3.76 781 Frequently use 
5. Lask for help and suggestions from my peer. Procedural assistance 3.76 1.017 Frequently use 
6. I provide feedback to my peer to develop their reading Providing feedback 3.47 748 Almost 
comprehension. every time 

7. I pose ideas to my peer to develop their reading Posing 3.41 957 Almost 
comprehension. every time 

8. I clarify my ideas and examples of reading techniques Clarifying 3.32 727 Almost 

to my peer to develop their reading comprehension. every time 

9. I share my experiences and mistakes with my peer to Sharing 3.76 955 Frequently use 
help us to learn together. 

10. I ask my peer questions during the reading activities. Questioning 3.71 1.115 Frequently use 





Table 4 shows the types of peer scaffolding identified by the EFL students while engaging in the English reading 
activities with their peers. Analysis of the peer scaffolding checklist revealed the Thai EFL students frequently 
used Procedural Assistance (x = 3.76, SD = 1.017), Sharing (k = 3.76, SD = .955), and Confirming (x = 3.76, SD 
= .781) during the reading activities. As outlined in Table 4, the Thai EFL students mostly used Procedural 
Assistance as peer scaffolding to ask for help from their peers when they attempted to solve L2 reading problems. 
In addition, the EFL students utilized Sharing to disclose experiences and mistakes and confirming to verify their 
peers’ answers, respectively. Notably, analysis of the peer scaffolding checklist responses revealed the Thai EFL 
students used Hinting (xk = 3.29, SD = .938) almost every time. Hinting was used least frequently among other 
peer scaffolding types. 


4.4 Peer Scaffolding Types Used by EFL Students with Different CEFR Levels 


Table 5 shows the peer scaffolding types used by the EFL students who had English prior knowledge at the 
beginner level (Al), the elementary level (A2), and the intermediate level (B1). These students included 18 
males and 6 females who sat the English Placement Test to assess their English prior knowledge level prior to 
engaging in the reading activities. The students learnt to read English texts along with instructional scaffolding 
and peer scaffolding in the EFL reading classroom. 


Table 5. Peer scaffolding types used by the EFL students at different prior knowledge levels 








Peer scaffolding types Beginner level Elementary level Intermediate level 

(Al/n=24) (A2/ n=8) (B1/ n=2) 

M SD M SD M SD 
1. Hinting 3.12 .900 4.00 1.069 4.00 .000 
2. Demonstrating 3.04 999 3.75 886 4.00 .000 
3. Explaining 3.13 850 3.63 1.188 3.50 707 
4. Confirming 3.42 .776 3.88 835 4.00 1.414 
5. Procedural Assistance 4.08 654 4.25 707 3.00 1.414 
6. Providing Feedback 3.25 1.032 3.63 744 4.00 1.414 
7. Posing 3.17 917 3.50 926 4.00 .000 
8. Clarifying 3.33 761 3.50 926 3.50 707 
9. Sharing 3.54 977 4.00 1.069 5.00 .000 
10. Questioning 3.71 908 3.63 1.598 5.00 .000 
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Table 5 indicates the Thai EFL students with different English prior knowledge levels used different peer 
scaffolding strategies to help peers while completing the reading activities. When comparing the use of peer 
scaffolding among the three groups of students, those students who had English prior knowledge at the 
intermediate level (B1) used several types of peer scaffolding in higher frequencies than those who were at the 
beginner level (A1) and the elementary level (A2). 


To clarify, beginner level learners (A1) used Procedural Assistance the most times during the reading activities 
as shown by the highest mean score (x = 4.08, SD = 654). Conversely, these learners used Demonstrating as a 
peer scaffolding strategy only occasionally, as shown the lowest mean score (x = 3.04, SD = .999). Similar to the 
beginner level learners, the elementary level learners (A2) tended to use Procedural Assistance the most while 
participating in the reading activities, reflected in the highest mean score (x = 4.25, SD = .707). Posing and 
Clarifying as peer scaffolding strategies were used the least frequently by this cohort as shown in the lowest 
mean score (k = 3.50, SD = .926). For the intermediate level learners (B1), Sharing and Questioning were the 
most frequently used peer scaffolding strategies, achieving the highest mean score (x = 5.00, SD = .000). In 
contrast to the beginner level and elementary level learners, the intermediate level learners used Procedural 
Assistance as a peer scaffolding strategy only occasionally while completing the reading activities as shown in 
the lowest mean score (x = 3.00, SD = 1.414). 


5. Discussion 
5.1 Peer Scaffolding and Reading Comprehension 


The present study aimed to investigate the effects of peer scaffolding on reading comprehension of Thai EFL. 
The findings suggest that the EFL learners gained better reading comprehension after they used and received 
peer scaffolding during the reading activities. This confirms previous findings reported by Safadi and Rababah 
(2012) that “scaffolded instruction enables students to improve their English language reading comprehension 
and develop proficient reading comprehension skills, such as inferential and referential levels, vocabulary, main 
idea, and critical thinking” (p. 23). Moreover, the findings of this study are consistent with the assertion by Zarei 
and Alipour (2019) that scaffolding is an effective technique for developing reading comprehension and, 
consequently, the confidence and motivation of EFL students. 


5.2 The Types of Peer Scaffolding in the EFL Reading Activities 


Regarding the types of peer scaffolding, this study found that Procedural Assistance was the most-frequently 
used strategy by EFL learners while engaging in reading activities with peers. This result supports the finding in 
Shin and colleagues’ study (2020) that Procedural Assistance was the mostly used peer scaffolding strategy by 
nine students while participating in inquiry-based learning (BL) group activities. The researchers identified 
Procedural Assistance as peer scaffolding when “students asked for process-related help, direction, suggestions, 
or possible courses of action” (Shin et al., 2020, p. 2332). The results of the present study also confirm Lange, 
Costley, and Han’s (2016) assertion that receiving procedural guideline scaffolding involves “breaking tasks 
down into individual and sequential steps so students get to a point where they can take over the task without any 
further support from the instructor” (p. 262). 


The results of this study also revealed that Hinting was the least-frequently used peer scaffolding type by the 
EFL students. Similar results were reported by Kim and Hannafin (201 1b) in their study of students participating 
in inquiry-based learning group activities. This may be because the Thai EFL students had English prior 
knowledge at the beginner level. Consequently, it would likely be difficult for them to provide Hinting 
scaffolding to help their peers to develop their reading comprehension. As Shin and colleagues (2020) stated, 
“hinting is the provision of clues or suggestions given by peers in an indirect or subtle manner to help another 
peer to proceed in a task related to their inquiry activities” (p. 2332). Therefore, the results of this present study 
confirm Shin et al.’s (2020) claim that “the students’ levels of prior knowledge may have had an impact on the 
quality of their peer scaffolding” (p. 2345). 


Importantly, the findings of this study revealed that several types of peer scaffolding were used by EFL learners 
according to their level of English prior knowledge. Specifically, the beginner level (Al) and elementary level 
(A2) groups often used Procedural Assistance to ask for help and suggestions from their peers. In line with 
previous studies, Kim and Hannafin (2011a, 2011b) stated that Procedural Assistance was used to discover the 
answers from peers through a process of negotiation. In addition, Shin et al. (2020) viewed Procedural 
Assistance as a type of peer scaffolding that “entails monitoring each other’s progress/quality and performing 
check-ups on each other’ learning processes” (p. 2332). In contrast to the beginner level and elementary level 
groups, the intermediate level (B1) group often used Sharing and Questioning as scaffolding strategies while 
engaging in reading activities with peers. This consistent with what has been found in a study of Rawengwan and 
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Yawiloeng (2020) that Thai EFL learners used Questioning strategy in order to understand the main idea and to 
gain reading comprehension. This finding also supports the premise associated with scaffolding that the more 
knowledgeable person shares her/his understanding of the learning goals to complete the task (Puntambekar & 
Hubscher, 2010; Belland et al., 2013). In addition, Van de Pol (2010) mentioned that Questioning is focused on 
students’ cognitive activities. In accordance with other scholars, Kim and Hannafin (2011a) also stated that 
Questioning and Sharing experiences involve problem identification and engagement that supports the learners 
to identify authentic problems and generating learning goals. 


6. Conclusion 


Evidence from this study suggests that peer scaffolding plays a key role in enhancing reading comprehension in 
EFL contexts. From a sociocultural perspective, it is apparent that in relation to reading comprehension, 
“scaffolding refers to any support given to a learner which helps him/her to obtain meaning and get the overall 
understanding of the content of a text” (Aliyu & Yakubu, 2019, p. 85). 


Moreover, when viewed from a sociocultural perspective, the finding of this study implies that “learners acquire 
knowledge from interactions with peers and experts who are more knowledgeable” (Aliyu & Yakubu, 2019, p. 
87). The evidence also implies that peer scaffolding should be endorsed in EFL reading classrooms to help 
learners to acquire reading comprehension. In addition, learner background knowledge should be considered a 
crucial factor to facilitate reading comprehension since it is “fundamental in reading comprehension in a foreign 
language context” (Troudi & Zayani, 2020, p. 10). In addition, to assist EFL learners to gain reading 
comprehension as well as L2 learning, educational material developers may develop effective multimedia and 
consider appropriate multimedia modes for EFL classrooms (Yawiloeng, 2020). Therefore, future studies should 
focus on enhancing reading comprehension through the use of multimodal texts along with peer scaffolding 
techniques within a multimodal learning environment. 
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